
NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, Washington, D. C. 20052 Phone 6 76-6460 

DATE: Tuesday, April 5, 1977 


CONTACT: JANE LINGO 

676-6460 (office) 
234-3453 (evening) 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Dr. Carol Ruth St. Cyr, professor of education at the 
George Washington University, died this morning at Fairfax Hospital. She was 52. 

A resident of Arlington, Va., she had been with the university for the 
last 22 years. She held the degrees of B.S. (1946, from Willimantic State College 
in Conn., now called Eastern Connecticut State College); M.A. (1949, from 
Trinity College in Hartford, Conn.); and the Ph.D. (1955, from the University of 
Michigan ).From 1946 to 1953, she taught in the public schools of Meriden, Conn., 
where she was born. She was a research assistant for two years at the University 
of Michigan (1953 to 1955) prior to coming to George Washington. 

A past president of the national Aerospace Education Council, she was a member 
of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, the American 
Association of University Women (A.A.U.W.), and the American Association of 
University Professors (A.A.U.P.). She was to have received the distinguished 
alumnus award from Eastern Connecticut State College on April 30 of this year. 

The family requests that no flowers be sent but that those who wish to send 
contributions to the George Washington University Scholarship Fund, The George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

There will be a prayer service on Thursday, April 7, at 5:30 p.m. at the 

Arlington Funeral Home, 3901 North Fairfax Drive, Arlington, Va. Burial will be 

» 

in Meriden, Conn. 

Dr. St. Cyr is survived by her mother, Mrs. Donald St. Cyr, who lived with 
her in Arlington (1701 North Kent Street), and a sister, Mrs. John Nicholson of 


Berwyn, P a . 





NEWS RELEASE FROM 


The George Washington University 



Office of Public Relations, Washington, D. C 20052 Phone 6 76-6460 


MAILING DATE: WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6, 1977 


CONTACT: JANE LINGO 


67 6-6460 (office) 
234-3453 (evening) 




FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


THE ART OF ORIENTAL RUGS 


GWU SUMMER COURSE 


WASHINGTON, D.C.-- M The Art of Oriental Rugs 1 ' -- their technique, 
structural designs, symbolism, and identifying characteristics -- will 
be taught as a history of art course in The George Washington University*s 
three-week summer session May 16 through June 9. Their historical, 
cultural, and iconographical significance will also be examined. 

Professor William A. MacDonald, chairman of the George Washington 
art department, will teach the course, and will be showing different 
examples of rugs in class every day. In addition, the class will visit 
a private collection in the Washington area, said to be one of the 
finest private collections anywhere. There will be visits to Washington’s 
Textile Museum as well, and possibly to a local rug dealer. 

The class will meet every day, Monday through Friday, from 10:40 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. and students will earn three hours credit. There are no pre¬ 
requisites for entering the class. Applications for admission to the 
university should be received by Monday, May 9. For further information, 
call the Summer Sessions Office, 676-6360. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM . 


The George Washington University 



Office of Public Relations , Washington , D. C. 20052 Phone 6 76-6460 


MAILING DATE: THURSDAY, APRIL 7, 1977 


CONTACT: PHIL DEBRABANT 

676-6467 (office) 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


SOVIET DISSIDENT AMALRIK TO TEACH AT GWU IN FALL 


WASHINGTON, D.C.--Soviet dissident historian Andrei Amalrik will 
teach "The Soviet Union: Sixty Years After the Revolution" during the 
next Fall semester at The George Washington University, 

George Olkhovsky, chairman of GW’s department of Slavic languages 
and literatures, says that "Andrei Amalrik, through his writings, 
statements j and actions in the Soviet Union and in involuntary exile 
in the West, has proven repeatedly his utmost individualism and his 
independence. One does not always have to agree with his conclusions, 
but one cannot help but respect his knowledge of today’s Soviet Union 
and his keen analysis of the current situation." 

The course—Slav 177--will cover all aspects of Soviet life today, 
including the government, politics, culture, and people. It will meet 
on Thursday evenings from 7:10 to 9 and can be taken for undergraduate 
or graduate credit and auditors are welcome. All lectures and discussions 
will be conducted in Russian. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 


The George Washington University 



Office of Public Relations, Washington, D. C. 20052 Phone 6 76-6460 


MAILING DATE: THURSDAY, APRIL 7, 1977 


CONTACT: JANE LINGO 


676-6460 (Office) 
234-3453 (evening) 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

M.F.A. THESIS SHOW AT THE DIMOCK GALLERY, GWU 

WHO: CANIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF FINE ARTS 

WHAT: CERAMICS, GRAPHICS, PAINTING, PHOTOGRAPHY, DESIGN 

WHEN: WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 THROUGH MONDAY, MAY 9, 1977 
10 A.M. TO 5 P.M, MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 

WHERE: DIMOCK GALLERY, THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
OFF THE LOWER LOUNGE OF LISNER AUDITORIUM, GWU 
21 ST AND H STREETS, N.W. 

******************************* 
WASHINGTON, D.C. -- Selected works of candidates for the degree 
of Master of Fine Arts will be shown at the Dimock Gallery of t.h? 
George Washington University from Wednesday, April 20, through 
Monday, May 9, The works will include ceramics, graphics, painting, 
photography, and design. Some of the pieces will be for sale. 

The Dimock Gallery, off the lower lounge of Lisner Auditorium, 
GWU, at 21st and H Sts, N.W,, is open to the public without charge 
from 10 a.m, to 5 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, Washington, D. C. 20052 Phone 6 76-6460 


MAILING DATE: THURSDAY, APRIL 7, 1977 

CONTACT: PHIL DEBRABANT 

676-6467 (office) 


PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOR BROADCAST THROUGH APRIL 12 

DR. EDWARD TELLER TO SPEAK AT GWU 

(25 SECONDS) 

Dr. Edward Teller, the world-renowned physicist, will 
speak on "The Energy Crisis of 1982" at 6:30 p.m. on Tuesday, 
April 12 in Lisner Auditorium, 21st and H Sts. N.W., on the 
George Washington University campus. The lecture is sponsored 
by the Engineer Alumni Association and GW’s School of Engineering 
and Applied Science. The public is invited and admission is 
f ree. 


-END- 





NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, Washington, D. C. 20052 Phone 6 76-6460 


MAILING DATE: FRIDAY, APRIL 8, 1977 

CONTACT: JANE LINGO 

676-6460 (office) 
234-3453 (evening) 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

"PAINTING IN FRANCE” -- ON LOCATION 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — ’’Painting in France” in a summer ’’studio” 
--the infinitely varied landscapes and seascapes of Brittany -- 
is being offered by the George Washington University Summer 
Sessions this year. 

There will be four sessions, three in painting and one in 
photography, with 16 students in each. The program will be based 
at the Chateau de Guilguiffin, on an unspoiled Brittany Coast 
property which has been in the same family for over 900 years. 

Dates of the sessions are: May 16 to June 5 (’’Composition for 
Painters and Printmakers”); June 5 to June 25, June 23 to July 12 
(both ’’Painting”); and July 10 to July 31 (”Pho t og r aphy ”) . 

Students will earn six credits for each of the sessions. 

William Woodward, assistant professor of art at George Washington 
and coordinator of the program, says, that this will be ”an intensive 
exciting, and creative experience in an area unique in great natural 
beauty, light, and atmosphere.” 

After an initial two-day art tour of Paris, students will follow 
a schedule of seven-day-a-week activities in Brittany. They will 
work at different locations in the countryside each morning, return 
to the chateau for lunch, and then go out again and work until dark. 


-MORE 
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Three evening critique sessions a week will be held. The 
indoor studio will be set up in a 230-foot-1ong building called 
Les Comains, which once housed the staff of 50 for the chateau. 
Students will live in a large remodeled farm house. 

Tuition for the three-week session is $588; with transportation 
and food approximately $600. 

Information and further details are available from the Art 
Department of the George Washington University, telephone (202) 
676-6085 or the Office of the Dean of Summer Session, GWU, (202) 
676 - 6360 . 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 


! 



The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, Washington, D. C. 20052 Phone 676-6460 


MAILING DATE: FRIDAY, APRIL 8, 1977 

CONTACT: JOY ASCHENBACH 

676-6464 (office) 


FOR 1MMED LATE RELEASE 

ASSOCIATE DEAN OF GWU LAW SCHOOL TO ADDRESS CLEVELAND ALUMNI 

WASHINGTON, D.C. -- Edward A. Potts, associate dean of the 
National Law Center at the George Washington University will speak 
at the first meeting of law alumni in Cleveland Friday, April 22, 
at 6:30 p.m. at the Cleveland Athletic Club. 

Dean Potts will discuss new programs and developments at the law 
school. He will be accompanied by Clifford A. Dougherty, director 
of law alumni relations. Don A. Rowe, of Cleveland, is chairman 
of the event. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington 

Office of Public Relations , Washington, D. C. 20052 Phone 676-6460 


University 


MAILING DATE: MONDAY, APRIL 11, 1977 

CONTACT: JANE LINGO 

676-6460 (office) 
234-3453 (evening) 


PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENT 

FOR BROADCAST APRIL 21 THROUGH MAY 6 


M . F . A . THESIS SHOW AT THE DIMOCK GALLERY, GWU 

(25 SECONDS) 

Selected ceramics, graphics, painting, photography, and design, 
will be on exhibition at the Dimock (DIM -uk) Gallery of the George 
Washington University through Monday, May 9. These are works of 
candidates for the degree of Master of Fine Arts at the university. 
Some of the pieces will be for sale. The gallery, off the lower 
lounge of Lisner Auditorium, GWU, is open to the public without 
charge from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays. 


-END- 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations , Washington, D. C. 20052 Phone 676-6460 


MAILING DATE: Tuesday,APRIL 12, 1977 


CONTACT: PHIL DEBRABANT 
676-6467 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

CONFERENCE ON THE GIFTED PRE-SCHOOLER AT GWU 

WASHINGTON, D.C.--A conference on the gifted pre-school child 
will be held on Friday and Saturday, April 29-30 on the campus of 
The George Washington University, 

A keynote address, "Gif tedness: A Many-Splendored Thing," by 
Dr. Martha N, Rashid, professor of education at GWU> will open the 
conference at 7 p.m. on Friday, A question and answer session 
will follow. 

At 9:30 a.m. Saturday an "Introduction to Programs with Gifted 
Young Children" will be conducted by staff members of The Creative 
Learning Center, Dallas, Texas and by teachers from the Rockford 
Gifted Program, Rockford, Illinois. 

Identification of gifted children, measurement, curriculum, and 
parental relationships will be among the topics of discussion. 

All sessions will be held in GW's Building C, 2201 G St. N.W. 
Space is available for those who wish to participate. Parents as 
well as teachers are encouraged to attend. For reservations send a 
check for $7.00 (payable to GWU) to Margaret McIntyre, School of 
Education, GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 



The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations , Washington, D. C. 20052 Phone 676-6460 


MAILING DATE: FRIDAY, APRIL 15, 1977 

CONTACT: JACK WILSON 

(202) 676-6468 (office) 

(202) 965-0681 (evening) 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


ITALIAN THROUGH OPERA 


WASHINGTON, D . C . - - T h e easiest way to learn Italian may not 
be through the traditional patterns of vocabulary, memorization, 
and drill but through the most pleasurable—Italian Opera. At 
least that is what Bettye Chambers, a lecturer in the George 
Washington University department of Romance languages, is out to 
prove this summer. 

Using libretti and recordings of such operas as La Boherne, 
Falstaff and Le Nozze de Figaro, students in Italian 11, a three- 
credit course called "Italian Through Opera," will he presented 
with basic conversational situations in Italian embodying 
grammatical principles. "Since libretto language is often 
antiquated, stilted, or artificially manipulated to fit the demands 
of meter and drama," Mrs. Chambers says, n the passages will also 
be rendered into modern Italian, when necessary, providing the 
text from which the students will work." After the vocabulary 
and grammatical principles exposed are throughly explained, a 
number of exercises, related both to the opera and to daily life 
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will be provided to reinforce and expand the material. 

No prior knowledge of opera or of Italian is required. The 
course will meet for three weeks Monday through Thursday from 
May 16 to June 9 from 6:10 to 8:30 p.m. For further information 
or a schedule of other GW Summer Sessions courses, please write 
the Summer Sessions Office, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, or call (202) 676-6360. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 


Office of Public Relations, Washington, D. C. 20052 Phone 676-6460 


The George Washington University 


MAILING DATE: FRIDAY, APRIL 15, 1y 7 7 


CONTACT: JENNY MURPHY 

676-6463 (office) 


PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOR USE THROUGH APRIL 23 


(.30 SECONDS) 


•jr 


SPORTS AND LEISURE IN AMERICAN LIFE SYMPOSIUM AT GWU 


Learn more about sports and leisure in American life in a 
free symposium at The George Washington University on Saturday, 

April 23, from 10 a.m. until 5 p.m. in the Marvin Theater, 21st 
and H Sts. N.W. Leonard Shapiro of the Washington Post and Steve 
Garber, former Wa sh in g t on._D i n 1 oma t s player, will be among the 
featured speakers. For more details call 67 6-6070. . that 1 s 67 6-6070. 


-END- 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations , Washington, D. C. 20052 Phone 6 76-6460 


MEMO TO EDITORS 


FROM: JENNY MURPHY 

676-6463 (office) 

RE: MEDIEVAL FESTIVAL AT GWU, SAT. APRIL. 23 

(Photo or film story) 


Early Tudor costumes, dancing, and demonstrations in heraldry, 
combat, brass rubbings, calligraphy» weaving. Live music by the 
Ancient Orphic Mystery Band playing Medieval instruments such as 
the dulcimer, penny whistle and mandolin. 

Saturday, April 23, from 12 noon until 5 p.in. Music beginning 
at 2 p.m. GWU Quadrangle, on H Street between 20th and 21st Streets, 

N. W. 


Sponsored by the George Washington Medieval History Society 
and the Society for Creative Anachronism. 

Free and open to the public. 

(Note: The most lively time to come will probably be around 2 p.m. 

when the music begins. There will be an information booth at the 
festival. The festival organizer is Frank Winter, who will be on 
the Quadrangle throughout the afternoon.) 



NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations , Washington, D. C. 20052 Phone 676-6460 


MAILING DATE: MONDAY, APRIL 25, 1977 


CONTACT: JOY ASCHENBACH 

676-6464 (office) 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

INNOVATIONS IN TELEVISION COMMUNICATION 

Washington, D.C. -- The patient about to undergo surgery...the 
convict about to enter prison...the employe about to start a new 
job...all can be visually informed about what they are facing 
through innovations in the non-broadcast use of television technology. 

A three-week course, offered by the George Washington University 
during the May 16-to-June 9 summer session, will explore the range 
of uses of video tape in industry, medicine, law, education, 
corrections programs, and therapy. David L. Skolnick, assistant 
professor of speech, who will teach the course, says it will focus 
on n the use of video to meet specific needs rather than to entertain. 
Many people are ignorant of television technology beyond what they 
see in their living rooms. 11 

The course will be given Monday through Friday evenings from 
6:10 to 8:30 p.ra. in Room 302 of the University Library. For course 
information and registration, contact the GWU Summer Sessions Office 
at 675-6360. 


-30- 



NEWS RELEASE FROM 



The George Washington University 



Office of Public Relations , Washington, D. C. 20052 Phone 6 76-6460 

MAILING DATE: MONDAY, APRIL 25, 1977 
CONTACT: PHIL DEBRABANT 


676-6467 (Office) 
362-6127 (Evening) 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

n INNOVATION IN COMMUNIST SYSTEMS” 

AN UPCOMING -CONFERENCE AT GWU 

Washington, D.C.— "Innovation in Communist Systems": a 

conference on the adoption and diffusion of new ideas within the 
world socialist community, will be held at George Washington 
University on Friday and Saturday, April 29-30, in room 729, 

2130 H St. N.W. 

Among the topics of papers to be presented are "Policy 
Science as an Innovative Area in Socialist Systems;" "Influence 
of the Yugoslav Model in Eastern Europe;" and "U.S. Foreign 
Policy as an.Agent of Change in Communism." 

Sponsored by GW’s Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, the 
conference is closed to the general public, but members of the 
press are invited to attend. 


Conference Agenda: 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29 - MORNING SESSION 


9:00-12:00 P.M 


OPENING REMARKS 


Gaston J. Sigur, Director 

Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies (I.S.S.S.) 


/ 


James A. Kuhlman 

Array War College and University of 

South Carolina 

Moderator 
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"Policy Science as an. Innovative Area 
in Socialist Systems," William A. Welsh, 
University of Iowa 

"Nationalities as Agents and Indicators 
of Change," Teresa Rakowska-Harmstone 
Carle ton University 

"National and Regional Sub-Systems 
as Indicators of Change," Roger E. Kanet 
University of Illinois 

Commentator: John P. HardtjI.S.S.S. 

12:30-2:30 P.M. LUNCH -- George Washington University Club 

Speaker: Joseph S. Berliner 

Brandeis University 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

3:00-6:00 P.M. DIFFUSION OF INNOVATION ACROSS SYSTEM S 

Eric Willenz, Department of State 
Modera tor 

"Influence of the Yugoslav Model in 
Eastern Europe," Gary Bertsch, 

University of Georgia 

"The German Connection: From West to 

East," John M. Starrels, G.W.U. 

"The Impact of Eurocommunism Upon the 
Socialist Community," Joan Urban, 

Catholic University 

Commentator: Carl A. Linden, I.S.S.S. 

7:00.P.M. DINNER — Cosmos Club 

Speaker: Richard V. Burks 

"Innovation Under Communism: Historical 

Record and P.robable Future’," 

Wayne State University 
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SATURDAY. APRIL 30- 

MORNING SESSION 

9: 00-12 : 00 P.M. 

THE INTERNATIONAL ENVIRONMENT AS INNOVATOR 

Andrew Gyorgy / I.S.S.S. 

Moderator 

"U.S. Foreign Policy as an Agent of 

Change in Communism," Robert S. Woodj 
University of Virginia 

CLOSING SESSION 

"Development Models and Models of Change 

In Eastern Europe," Arpad Abonyi, 

Carleton University 

"Eastern Europe as Agent and Indicator 
of Soviet Change," Peter C. Ludz, 

Macalester College 

Commentator: Dan N. Jacobs 

Miami University of Ohio 

LUNCH - Cosmos Club 

12:30 P.M. 

Andrew Gyorgy, I.S.S.S. 

"Conclusion and Administration" 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 



The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, Washington, D. C. 20052 Phone 6 76-6460 


MAILING DATE: THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 1977 


CONTACT: JANE LINGO 

676 - 6 U 6 O (office) 
23^-3^53 (evening) 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Dr. Alton H. Desmond, professor of zoology and of forensic 
sciences, and chairman of the Department of Biological Sciences at The George 
Washington University, died yesterday, Wednesday, April 27, at his home in Annandale, 

Va. He was 5^. 

Born August 3, 1922, in Springfield, Vermont, he received his early schooling in 
Framingham, Mass. A graduate of Hartwick College,(B.S., 19^9), he held advanced degrees 
from Brown University (M.S., 1951; Ph.D., 195*0. Dr. Desmond came to George Washington 
in 1953 and has been a member of the faculty since that time. He served in the U.S. Coast 
Guard from October, 19*^2, to January, 1956. He was a graduate teaching assistant at 
Brown University (19^9-1952) and an Eli Lilly Fellow in Biology there in 1952. At George 
Washington he held research grants from the Evening Star Research Fund (1959) and the 
American Cancer Society (institutional grant 1959-1962). His research and writing for 
scientific journals dealt with problems of the liver. 

Dr. Desmond was a member of the Order of DeMolay, a Masonic-oriented group, as well 
as national societies in science, including the American Society of Zoologists, the 
American Scoiety of Cell Biologists, the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and the national honorary Society of Sigma Xi. He was listed in Who's Who in th 
South , and in Leaders in American Science . 

He is survived by his wife, Dorothy H. Garfield Desmond; a daughter,Jane; and his 
mother, Mrs. Louisa Desmond of Reston, Va. 

Funeral services will be held at 10 a.m. Saturday, April 30, at the Demaine Funeral 

Home in Springfield, Va. (Backlick and Edsall Roads). Visiting hours will be Friday 

evening, April 29 from 7 to 9 p.m. Burial will be private. The family requests those 
wishing to make a memorial contribution do so through their own charities. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 


Office of Public Relations, Washington, D. C. 20052 Phone 676-6460 


The George Washington University 


MAILING DATE: FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 1977 


CONTACT: JANE LINGO 


676-6460 (office) 
234-3453 (evening) 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

MORE THAN 2,000 TO GRADUATE AT GWU SPRING COMMENCEMENTS 

WASHINGTON, D.C. -- More than 2,000 students are expected to 
receive degrees at the eight May commencements of the George 


Washington University. 


Six GWU school^ and colleges will hold ceremonies on Sunday, 
May 3. Law and medical graduates will receive their degrees in 



May 22, and Friday, May 27, respectively. 


commencements on 


George Washington University President Lloyd H. Elliott will 
confer degrees and extend greetings to the graduates at each 
ceremony. The deans of the schools and colleges will give the 
traditional charge to their graduates. 

The Honorable. Gilbert Gude, director of the Congressional 
Research Service of the Library of Congress and a former Maryland 
congressman, will give the principal address at the graduation for 
the GWU Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Sunday, May 8, at 
1 p.m. in the Dorothy Betts Marvin Theatre (800 - 21st Street, N.W.). 

President of the University of Cincinnati Warren G. Bennis 
will address thg graduates of the GWU School of Government and 
Business Administration and receive the honorary degree of 
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Doctor of Laws at the 1:30 p.m. commencement of the school in 
Lisner Auditorium, GWU, on Sunday, May 8, Emeritus status will 
be conferred on Joe Lee Jessup, professor of business administration 
and Marvin Milton Wofsey, professor of management. J. Frank 

t 

Doubleday, assistant to the dean for external affairs, will receive 
a distinguished service award from the school. 

Mark R. Warner, who will receive the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in political science, and who is this year’s recipient of the 
university’s Joshua Evans Prize in Political Science, will be the 
senior class speaker at the 3 p.m. exercises of the GWU Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences in the Smith Center on Sunday, May 8. 

The three o’clock hour is a change in the time of the Columbian 
College commencement, which has been held at 8 in the evening for 
a number of years past. An alumni achievement award will be presented 
to Professor Emeritus of Statistics Solomon Kullback and emeritus 
status will be conferred on three professors: Kittie Fenley Parker, 

professor of botany; Edwin Lockwood Stevens, professor of speech, 
and Robert Lewis Weintraub, also professor of botany. 

James Pierce Chambers, president of the Melpar Division of 
E-Systems, Inc., will address the graduates of the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science.at 3:30 p.m. Sunday, May 8, in the 
Dorothy Betts Marvin Theatre. 

President James Arthur Robinson of the University of West 
Florida will give the address at the exercises of the GWU School 
of Pubic and International Affairs on Sunday, May 8, at 6 p.m. in 
the Marvin Theatre. He will receive the honorary degree of 
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Doctor of Public Service. There will be two student speakers, 

Debra Weiner and Mark Alan Norman, both Bachelor of Arts recipients. 
Franz Henry Michael will receive the status of Professor Emeritus 
of International Affairs and Far Eastern History. 

The National Education Association 1 s associate director of 
instruction and professional development, Dwight David Darland, 
will speak to the GWU School of Education graduates at the* school!s 
7 p.m. commencement in Lisner Auditorium, GWU. Emeritus status 
will be awarded to Wesley Thomas Carroll, professor of education, 
and Raymond George Hanken, professor of human kinetics and leisure 
studies. 

Judge Sarah Tilghman Hughes, U.S. District Court Judge, 

Northern District of Texas, will address the graduates of GWU 1 s 
National Law Center on Sunday, May 22, at 1:30 p.m. in the university's 
Smith Center. She will receive the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. Judge Hughes, who holds the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
from George Washington, administered the oath of office to 
President Lyndon B. Johnson following the assassination of President 
Kennedy. 

At the School of Medicine and Health Sciences commencement 
Friday, May 27, at 3:30 p.m. in Lisner Auditorium, GWU, Dr. William 
H. Cooper, clinical professor in obstetrics and gynecology, will 
receive an alumni achievement award. Emeritus status will be 
conferred on Dr. Carleton Raymond Treadwell, professor of biochemistry. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, Washington, D. C. 20052 Phone 676-6460 


CONTACT: John R. Wilson 
Director 

Public Relations, GWU 
Day: (202) 676-6U68 
Evening: (202) 965-0681 


MEMORANDUM TO EDITORS 


SUBJECT: "National Agenda for Higher Education" 
Address by Lloyd H. Elliott, President 
The George Washington University 

TIME: 7 P.M., Friday, April 29, 1977 

PLACE: Saraoset, Rockland, Maine 

EVENT: Meeting of the Higher Education Council 
for the State of Maine (First Annual Lloyd 
Jewett Memorial Lecture) 


NOTE: Attached is a copy of an address to be made by Dr. 
Lloyd H. Elliott at the above event. In it he proposes an eight- 
point agenda for higher education in the immediate future. 



. NATIONAL AGENDA FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


Rockland, Maine 
April 29, 1977 

Presented by 

Lloyd H. Elliott, President 
The George Washington University 

Much has happened to and in higher education since 
Berkeley exploded in 1964. That which began for higher 
education as the Soaring 60' s ended as the Sad 60's. The 
hopes for and claims of higher education in 1960 came to 
be the disillusionment and the disappointment of 1970. 

Within a short span of ten years, the bragging bulls of 
higher education became the bashful bears; higher educa¬ 
tion had promised but had failed to fulfill. 

Let me put it more personally. We in higher education 
said to America and to the world, "Give us a little more 
time and a lot more money and we'll solve society's problems.' 
Whether it be malnutrition, disease, housing, pollution, 
race relations, corrupt government, or world peace -- we 
accept all such challenges in full stride. The impossible 
takes only another few days or another million dollars. 
Furthermore, we added, "You lay people, unacquainted as you 
are with the miracles of higher education, take heed. Please 
don't question our judgement, but go about your daily tasks 
with the knowledge that the future of mankind is in good 
hands." So much for the blowing of the bubble! When it 
burst, and it did, it was like the stock market crash of 1929 
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The public learned all too quickly that universities are 
fragile, hardly capable of managing their own affairs,, let 
alone taking over the most complex of the world's diffi¬ 
culties. 

My own belief, however, is that the changes in higher 
education are still .coming. We are now grasping for the 
new and more permanent niche of higher education in the 
world today, and the mood of the country is still one of 
doubt and caution toward higher education, in fact, toward 
all of education. Those doubts are expressed in many ways: 
maybe all eighteen-year olds should not go to college; maybe 
the benefits of higher education are more for the individual 
than for society; maybe self-realization and self-satisfaction 
are indeed rewards to the individual; maybe iri loco parentis 
is impossible for the.college; maybe the school cannot replace 
the church and the family; maybe society has basic roles 
which cannot be passed on to the teacher or the professor; 
maybe higher education or all of education will require more 
personal sacrifice if personal motivation is to be retained. 

One specific change which I see evolving is one in which 
all of tonight's audience is vitally interested. I refer to 
the changing nature of the Federal Government's support of 
higher education. 

For some years now, support to higher education has in¬ 
creasingly taken the form of support to the student. 




Government grants and government guaranteed loans which, 
after being received, can be used by the student at the 
institution of his or her choice, are definitely a reflec¬ 
tion of the mood of the Congress as exhibited in recent 
years. This trend still continues. This puts upon the 
individual college .and university a much higher burden of 
proof for its own existence. In the final analysis each 
institution must recruit and keep its own student body or 
see its educational efforts come to a halt. This is likely 
to become much more critical in the next five years when 
the decreasing number of eighteen-year olds will be such 
as to endanger the level of enrollment necessary to preserve 
the financial viability of many institutions of higher 
learning. 

Here in the Northeast, which has for decades been an 
importer of college students from elsewhere in the country 
as well as from other lands, the results are likely to be 
felt even more strongly. Greater mobility of the student 
is likely, also, to exacerbate the problems of institutions 
in rural or more isolated settings, but some of the factors 
already on the horizon cannot yet be assessed. I ref el* to 
increasing costs of energy, the problems of heating and 
lighting large library reading rooms, lecture halls, and 
laboratories, the costs of operating the individual auto¬ 
mobiles for commuting purposes, and the willingness or 
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unwillingness of the American people to adjust to new levels 
of comfort or discomfort. The 64 degree house in-winter is 
new for most Americans as well as the 78 or 80 degree summer. 
One southern state, with many school buildings inadequately 
insulated for the cold winter through which we have just 
passed, closed many schools for several weeks and will make 
up the sessions missed with classes in the hot summer, a 
period previously viewed as intolerable by our standards of 
comfort. Such changes as these may result in radically new 
academic calendars, a new kind of campus architecture, and 
drastic changes in the patterns of travel of college students. 

Faced then with the possibilities mentioned or only alluded 
to by these opening remarks, what are the matters which might 
appropriately concern us in the immediate years ahead? Time 
permits consideration of only a few. 

1. My first suggestion is that higher education be opened 
to all adults over the age of 25 for all kinds of study. Let 
me make it clear that I am not asking for open admission to 
college or to any specific program. I am suggesting instead 
that those citizens of the United States who. are beyond the 
normal college attendance years, usually 18 to 22, ought to 
have the chance to study in the academic and intellectual 
areas now represented by that vast range of offerings covered 
by college and university programs. Such study should be for 
credit or non-credit as the student may decide, or as the 


student may qualify. It may be for part-time or full-time 
study and with other flexibilities available which in general 
have been denied by colleges and universities to citizens in 
the past. This denial in the past has been due mostly to 
the reluctance of higher education to be inconvenienced by 
the irregularities which such provisions require. Instead, 
it has been the student who must accommodate to the con¬ 
venience of the campus rather than the other way around. 

If we really believe that what higher education has to 
offer is of fundamental value, both to the individual and 
to society, then it seems only reasonable that the institution 
should go more than half way to accommodate the applicant. 
Spelling out flexibility a bit further, the institution ought 
to respond to this new clientele of older students by making 
available its programs at all hours of the day and all days 
of the week. It ought to deliver programs in both formal 
and informal packages; but it must be diligent in evaluating 
achievement and in maintaining all the standards which credit 
and degree programs require. 

To open higher education to -all such students will require 
both public and private institutions to charge more of the 
cost to the student and then to help the student put together 
that mosaic of financial support necessary to surmounting 
the cost barriers. Fortunately, financial incentive for 
further study is becoming an increasingly widespread fringe 


benefit of employees of both government and private enter¬ 
prise. In fact, there is evidence that incentive is not 
being limited to financial encouragement but also that 
social and political factors are becoming part of the incen¬ 
tive as well. 

What I have just outlined is one answer to the question 
of open access to higher education in our country. Our 
society can, as you know, pay for it. Our nation still 
supplies a ready market for gas guzzlers, unbelieveable 
salaries and bonuses for professional athletes, folk singers, 
rock musicians, television personalities, and so on. A 
volume of the classics, which may serve a person as a life¬ 
long treasure, costs less than a pound of coffee, admission 
to a sports event, or dinner at a good restaurant. If we 
in higher education give American citizens the opportunity 
and also extend a genuinely warm welcome, I believe many of 
them will buy the study of the arts and sciences, professions, 
and humanities, in preference to some of the things I've just 
mentioned. 

2. My second suggestion is that higher education must 
put greater emphasis on what I shall call the tools and skills 
necessary for more effective citizenship. This emphasis is 
necessary for students of all ages, the 18 to 22 year age 
group, as well as the older citizen. Only a few examples are 
necessary for illustration. Reading skills lead the list. In 
spite of the television picture, it is still increasingly 


necessary in our society to be able to read not only the 
headline but the fine print. This obtains whether we are 
talking about the lease on the apartment, the income tax 
form, or the daily newspaper. Practical mathematics, money 
management or family budgeting, an understanding of govern¬ 
ment organization — local, state, and federal — all should 
be part of the educational equipment of today's citizen. As 
citizenship becomes more complex -- no fault insurance or 
installment buying — the individual must acquire new know¬ 
ledge continuously through the entire life span in order to 
retain effectiveness as a citizen. 

3. I want to tie my third suggestion to the second. It 
is that higher education must reaffirm its priority for aca¬ 
demic achievement. Said in a different way I refer to the 
maintenance of high standards. We have learned and I hope 
the lesson sticks, that no one's well being is served by 
ignoring achievement or allowing standards to erode. Auto¬ 
matic promotions in the lower schools became the practice 
throughout the country in the last quarter century. Failure 
of promotion of a 7-year old was considered cruel and inhumane 
punishment. "Pass-fail" swept the campuses as the new gaurantee 
of egalitarianism. Equal opportunity came dangerously close to 
equality without regard to ability or achievement. 

For the person holding a high school diploma — any diploma — 
not to be admitted to City University of New York was considered 
"cruel and inhumane" punishment. Little attention was called 


to the fact that two out of three of those thus admitted 
failed. We must recognize that the best preparation for 
liberal education, for vocational education, for all edu¬ 
cation, in fact, is education which shows qualitative 
achievement. This means mastery, if you please, of a skill 
or a body of knowledge which in turn may be used to enrich 
life, to make money, or to pursue further learning. Let 
us recognize, too, that the higher up the educational ladder 
that the remedial work is placed, the more expensive it 
becomes for society to provide it and the higher becomes the 
probability that it will fail. We find such remedial pro¬ 
grams now at all levels of secondary and higher education. 

How difficult it is to teach at the junior-high level when 
some youngsters are still reading at the fourth-grade level. 
How much more difficult and expensive it becomes to provide 
instruction for college sophomores when some are reading at 
the'fifth-grade level. 

4. Fourth on my list is to put a new emphasis on the 
fine arts and the performing arts. In this affluent society 
of ours the leisure hours for many citizens are filled with 
trivia. I don't believe this is entirely the citizen's fault. 
Instead, institutions such as our colleges and universities 
have not given adequate attention to what might be done to 
offer a substitute for the violence of television and the 
pablum of most entertainment. More specifically, we have 


evidence from study after study which suggests strongly 
that television viewing by children constitutes a direct 
link to the violent and anti-social behavior which is now 
on the increase among children and young adults. Fortunately, 
the performing arts as a new field is in a period of tre¬ 
mendous growth nation-wide. Attendance at theaters, sym¬ 
phonies, and museums is up. More and more people are partici¬ 
pating in programs in dance, music, and theater in towns and 
cities all across America. What a wonderful advancement it 
will be when these programs actually cut into, and it is to 
be hoped replace, some of the trivia of other entertainment 
media. _We in higher education ought to be agressive in 
pushing this change along. 

5. Open access is the fifth item on our agenda for 
higher education. This is not because it is new but because 
it has not yet been attained. I refer to open access, how¬ 
ever, on the basis of achievement, ability, interest, and 
motivation and not on the basis of access because one is 
old enough, belligerent enough, or rich enough. Open access 
for those who are ill-prepared guarantees further disappoint¬ 
ment, deeper frustration, and more anti-social behavior. We 
seem not to have learned that when a person is placed in a 
situation where his chances of success are small — where it 
may be predicted that his chances of failure will be great — 
that person is going to be less able to face daily life than 
when he began the experience. 


6. I won't belabor number six on my list because much 
is being said and written about the growing intrusion . of 
government in higher education. Wouldn't it be wonderful 
if the government, and I refer particularly to the Federal 
Government, would bite the bullet on energy and hammer out 
a policy which would put the welfare of the Country ahead 
of that of special interests. Wouldn't we like to see the 
development of a financially sound Social Security program! 

Is it too much to ask that the Federal Government deliver 
our mail! There are many things which the Federal Govern¬ 
ment needs to do and which ought to have a far higher priority 
than that of interfering in the operation of colleges and 
universities. I know many organizations and institutions in 
our society are making this same complaint. No group, how¬ 
ever, has a more substantive case to make than does higher 
education. 

7. Another point high on the agenda must be that of 
self-examination by higher education. For all too long the 
university, its scholars in all fields of endeavor, have 
been quick to criticize other segments of society and quite 
reluctant to turn the microscope inward and to inspect our¬ 
selves. Self-criticism is not easy but as the Book of Luke 
tells us "Physician, heal thy self." To the American univer¬ 
sity we must give and then live up to the promise that we 
will heal ourselves in terms of efficiency, objectivity and 


accountability. We have fallen short in the basic search 
for truth when we have allowed only one scnool of thought 
to prevail within a given discipline. Departments of 
economics, psychology and history, schools of education, 
business or international affairs and in fact total institu¬ 
tions have been so strong in opposing differing points of 
view as to effectively stamp out all but the one in vogue 
at the moment. By subtle, invisible, or even blatant actions 
or positions we have passed along our own biases, departmental 
prejudices, and institutional restraints to students while at 
the same time professing that both we and they have a funda¬ 
mental right to the unfettered freedom of scholarship. 

The past decade has seen much attention focused on the 
matter of student rights. There is no student right more 
fundamental or more basic to the ongoing strength of the 
university than the freedom to pursue the truth — the goal 
so glibly stated and so difficult to achieve. 

8. A final item on this agenda and one which might well 
have come first has to do with the subject matter of higher 
education today. Following on 'the heels of more adequate 
preparation in the skills necessary for citizenship and in 
strengthening of standards for achievement there must come 
a new emphasis on what I shall call the wisdom of the ages. 
History and philosophy, mathematics and literature, science 
and the arts constitute the intellectual journey of the 


human race. For higher education to move away from these 
fundamentals is to move education downward on the ladder 
of learning. It is a curious paradox that in today's 
world the individual may not survive unless he is at least 
minimally prepared for the world or work while at the same 
time that very world may not survive unless the individual 
knows enough of the experiences of mankind to avoid the 
mistakes of earlier civilizations. 

In many ways the last dozen years have been good for 
higher education. Blind faith has been changed to a healthy 
skepticism. The mystery of advanced knowledge having been 
stripped away, access to all its possibilities is within 
reach of millions more. Above all, the scholars' search 
is now better understood by the layman, and the life of 
every other citizen in our society can now be better under¬ 
stood by the scholar. Perhaps the humility which more 
knowledge brings may rightly form the basis for a greatly 
increased level of mutual respect. As many a teacher has 
told his class there is no royal road to learning, neither 
may I add is there any royalty' to the learned. 




